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ANCIENT lEISH OaHAM INSOEIPTIONS. 
BYJ.WINBELE. 

Whethee tlie Pagan Irisli liad any knowledge of letters, lias long l)een amongst the debateable 
subjects of Irisli arcliesology. InneSj Ledwich, and several of our modem antiquaries^ peremptorily 
reject tlie testimony of our native writers in favour of the question. It is curious tliat our anti- 
quaries, wlio support tlie affirmative, tender, in endence of it, tlie vulgar ciu'sive cb.aracter in which 
all our ancient MSS. are written : its arrangement, order, and number, afford proof sufficiently valid, 
according to tlieir view, But, unfortunately for it, Astle's work lias substantially demonstrated that 
the character^ at least, must have had a Boman origin^ as the affinity to the debased letters of the 
lower empu-e, and the Longobardic period, are but too apparent. In truth, O'Plaherty, O'Conor, 
O'Halloran, and the rest of them, argued for an eiToneous character, overlooking, or but confusedly 
glancing at, a native and primitive letter, traditionally and historically attributed to the Druids, and 
whose number, denominations, and order, formed the basis for the adopted Eoman " Abgitir." The 
discovery of this letter — the Virgular Ogham, or 0(/hm>i Graobli — on various ancient moimments 
whose era is clearly pagan, is a verification of the bardic story; whilst the non-discovery of 
Romanesque characters on any monument earlier than the mission of St. Patrick is demonstrative 
that the Ogham is the original native letter, and the Komanesque but one imported, and adapted to 
our more ancient scale. 

To those conversant witli the Irish language, it would be superfluous to describe the Oghamic 
elements ; but there are others to whom the subject will be perfectly novel, and to whom some 
explanation is therefore necessary. 

Ogham, then, signifies a secret or mysterious mode of writing, differing from the vulgar form. 
It is peculiar in its principles, and has but little affinity to any other known system. It is denomi- 
nated the OgJmm Cmo?;, from its having been constructed in resemblance to a tree, and is evidently 
the parent of many other virgular scales modified from it. A main trunk, caUed a i^/e<ri^^, forms a 
centre line, from and through which extend, and pass vertically and obliquely, a number of simple, 
straight lines, deriving their values i'roin their combinations, which ascend from a unit to five. 
Besides this general resemblance to a stem and its branches, each letter thus fonued is named after 
some specific tree ox shrub, as Beth (the beech). Lids (the quickbeam), I'eai-n (the alder), &c. 

This arboretic simiLLtude is carried out still farther in the reading, which commences at the root, 
or lower extremity, and ascends to the top. The trunk, or medial line, is, in almost all instances 
hitherto discovered, represented, when fomid on monuments, by the angle of the stone, or by coped 
elevations in the centre. There are two instances, however, wherein it is incised on the face of the 
stone, as at Callan, in the County of Clare, and Kilcoleman, in the County of Keriy. In other cases, 
the Measg is only ideal, and intended to be understood, as in the rounded stones at Ballintaggart 
and Port-William, and on the Dallans, at Lomonacli, and Klnnard, Kerry. 
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Tlie alpliabet consists of 16 pnoaitiye ctoactexs and 8 diptliongs, besides the letters II and V, 
whose antiq^iiity is uncertain. These are classified into five gronps, containing five letters each. The 
primitires, in all probahility, formed the whole of the original scale, and are so given by O'Halloran. 
(History of Ireland, I.^ p. 68.) The fifth, or final group, with the exception of the character answer- 
ing to ea, must certainly be an after-addition appended by later bards^ for none of its letters have 
hitherto been found in any inscription. 

That this was the original scale of the pre-Christian Irish, practised from the earliest periods by 
the Driiidic priesthood, the repositories of all the learning of their time, and used by them on monu- 
ments and wooden tablets, has been invariably maintained by the native Seanachies and later Irish 
writers. (See MoUoy's and MacCiu'tin's Irish Grrammars, &c.) 

An ancient tract, preserved in the 33ook of Ballymote, which is an abstract from the Uraicept 
na n-Eges, or Primer of the Eards — a compilation itself made in the 7th century by Cenfaela 
the learned from more ancient treatises by Amergin and Peirceirtne — attributes the invention 
of the Ogham to Ogniia, one of the early princes of the Tuatha de Dannan race. The passage is 
as follows : — " In what place, at what time^ by whom, and wherefore, was the Ogham invented ? 
Locus est Hibernia insida, quam nos Scoti habitamus. The time dining the reign of Ereas, son of 
Elatan, King of Ireland * * by Ggma, a celebrated linguist and philosopher, the Ogliam was 
invented." The antiquity thus assigned is so remote, that w^e are carried back into that misty and 
nebulous period which the learned annalist, Tigernach, pronoimced ''uncertain" in the 10th century. 
The elder Chas. O'Conor, of Bealnagar, deems it a conclusive proof of this high anticpiity, that the 
names of the letters ate partly vernacular and partly Phenician ; and, as if to corroborate this, it is 
not a little singular that M, Gebeliuj a learned foreigner, drew attention to a resemblance, which he 
was the first to observe, between the Oghams and the Assyrian Canciform characters — a remote one, 
no doubt; but the simple wedge, which receives its power or value from its combinations and poai- 
tioUj whether vertical, horizontal, or oblique, confined within long parallel lines, has a nearer affinity 
to the Irish score than to any other known character. 

Than the Ogham no alphabet can present to the view a more artless or piimitivc appearance. 
There is an evidence of antiquity about it which, added to its order and nomenclature, tends to de- 
monstrate the rudeness of its origin, and' the truth of its long transmitted history. Nevertheless its 
arrangement has been impeached as displaying the art of the grammarian, and especially in having the 
vowels gTOuped together, and classified into 'broad' and ^slender' : as if the capability to eifect a classi- 
fication so simple and obvious, was too much for the capacity of a liieratic order — so trained, so 
practised, and so experienced as the old Celtic priesthood. But was this arrangement peculiar to 
them? Plow know we what that of other ancient alphabets had been? W]io can tell whether the 
Assyiian, Phenician, Etniscan, or Celtiberian scales commenced with a E or an A; or whether the 
vowels were gi'ouped together or intermixed -with the consonants ? At least, this argument veiymucli 
needs support; it is at total variance with our traditions and ancient literature. Indeed, it is 



irresistibly ovevtlu-o^Ti by tlie cliaiacter of the inoimmeBts and sites on wliicli Ogliam inscriptious 
liave been found. The signiiicant fact sTioiild, fiirtliermore, be borne in miiid^ that, when ■vdth Chris- 
tianity, Ireland received, in the oth ceiitmy, the debased Eoman letter, instead of accepting the ar- 
rangement of the Eoman alphabet, as then presented, a very different order was adojpted. ¥or the 
ABC of the former, were substituted the native Bet/i) Luis, Nlon; and several of the foreign letters were 
altogether rejected, to bring the number retained into evident accordance ivith the original Irish scale, 
said to have been invented by Ogma, 

We are only now at the commencement of our acquaintance with the contents of om* ancient 
writings. OurMSS. have hitherto been sealed to the public; and therefore but litlleis known to us, 
from this som'ce, of what lias been delivered in regard to Oghams. What that little is, represents them as 
being peenliar to the Druidie period, and used on monumental inscriptions. Thus, in the Leahliar 
no, Ji-iiidhre — a work older than the 12th century, the Cam of Airgtheach, a Monarch of Ireland, who 
feU in the battle of Ollarba, near Lame, in A.D. 285, is pointed out as having an Ogham on the 
end of the pillar-stone which stood above his grave. So, also, in the ttde of the death of the chil- 
dren of Usnach, we are told that the "leacht '' and stone of the liapless lovers were raised, and their 
names were inscribed in Ogham. 

Above the grave of ]?iachra, King of Connaught, at Hy Mac TJais, in Meath, his name was also 
written in the same character upon his. monument, as we are told in the Book of Baliymote. 

Again, in the Book of Leinster, a reference is made to a similarly inscribed monument, situated 
on the site of a battle, fought in the 3d centmy : — - 

" That Ogum which is on the stone, 
Around which many were slain. 
If Finn of the many battles lived, 
Long would the Ogum be remembered." 

No instance of its use, in Christian times, on monuments, has hitherto been disinten'ed from our 
old literature. 

In truth, all our romantic legends, as well as oxu' graver historical waitings, abound in instances 
of its use in recording thesepultm'e of men eminent in pre-Christian tunes. O'Brien, fully informed 
of this, tells us, in his "Irish Dictionary," that the "Dalian cloiche" were erected as monuments, having 
inscriptions, " all written mostly in the Oghams or occult manuer of wiiting." 

Evidences Hke these were always accessible to Irish scholars, and should have been suggestive of in- 
quir}^ Yet they remamed unheeded ; and although Lluyd, the Welsh antiquary, a century-and-a-half 
ago, saw, and attempted (very unsuccessfully indeed) to describe the Trabeg stone and inscription 
near Dingle; and O'Halloran teUs us he saw an inscribed piliar stone near Keldorreiy, in the County 
of Cork — (which, by-the-way, from the vagueness of the statement, has set all our attempts at dis- 
covery at fault), — our antiquaries never dreamed of making any. practical inquiries to verify those old 
accounts. Some of them, as Keating, Colgan, Ussher, Lynch, and Lanigan, are totally oblivious on 
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the subject; wliilst Ware, O'Malierty, O'Goiioi'j O'llalloraiij Sec, advert to it in an almost casual, and 
certainly, in a very superficial manner. The speculations and ]aboiiTs of these writers have been con- 
iined to hooks and MSS., whilst the naonumeiits of the land were treated with indifference. 

In 178 5 J a transient attention w\is awakened by 0*J7Ianagan's announcement of the discovery of 
the OaUan inscription, in the County of Glare, to the Eoyal Irish Academy; but it was followed by 
no results, A notice of some unmeanino- scorings on a stone, forming part of a sepulclnal circle at 
Gambawn, in the County of Armagh, communicated in 17 9 D, was the solitary evidence, given for 
years after, that the subject was borne in any one's recoUection ; if we except an ignorant and men- 
dacious attempt to reduce some of the carvings upon a stone cross at Castledermot into an Ogham in- 
scription, byBeaufortj one of the associates in the "Collectanea" with Vallancey. And this brings us 
to the writings of that zealous and indefatigable, but wnldly-speculative and untrustworthy, an- 
tiq^uary. And yet we owe to liim some debts of gratitude. To his various papers on Ogham, and espe- 
cially to that in which is given Pelham's announcement of the rich store of inscriptions existing in Kerry, 
theretofore unknown, are we indebted for information of a positive and unmistakeable character 
touching the reality of these remains. Pelham was an agent on the Lansdowne estates in Keny, and 
projected a new history of that connty. He had ample opportunities, and possessed an inquiring mind ; 
and, although the copies fm*nishedby him are rude and inaccurate, it maybe believed that, had he lived 
and possessed more experience, h.e ^vouldliave done better seiwice in this inquiiy. His communications 
to the Collectanea included inscriptions at EaUintaggart, Kilmelchedor, BaUinistinig, Aghadoe, &c.; and, 
in after times, filled the writer of tliis paper wdth an ardent desire to see and examine them for himself. 

That in the old church of Aghadoe, as being most accessible, formed the object of my ear- 
liest enquiry ^ but its removal from that site, and the strange ignorance of the neighbourhood as to 
its subsequent fate, had for several years rendered my search for it fruitless. It was only in 1SB8 
that I first discovered from Lady Chatterton, then just returned from her visit to Kerry, (the record 
of which, she has given us in her very pleasing " Eambles in the South of Ireland,") that it Ind been 
taken away by the late Lord Headly, and placed by him in the lawn adjoining Aghadoe House. 

Por years previously to this period, my attention had been steadily fixed Upon the subject of 
Ogham discoveries. In all the various explorations of that not very brief period, it always formed a 
leading object of investigation. An inscribed stone, now no longer extant, which stood in the gap 
or^^ntranceof an ancient Zio^ or fort at Coolowen, near Cork, and -which was traditionally known by the 
names o^oloch nan-arm ^^^ cloohna'Dafy was amongst the earliest of the Ogham discoveries in this 
locality. It was of a square form, and detached; and on its upper surface, in comiexion with the 
angles, were a number of scorings incised, which bore a striking similarity to Ogham lines. A rough 
sketch is all that now remains of this monument, the stone itself having been afterwards broken up 
by the occupier of the ground. It had lain there rmdistm^bed for ages, but, in an evil hour, it was 
applied iix the construction of a barn. The subsequent death, within a few months, of the perpetrator of 
this deed, was attributedjby Ms awe-stricken neighbours and family, to this act of sacrilege and Vandalism. 
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Witli tlie late Mr. Abrcaliam Abell, I made my first acquaintance witli a district fertile in 
Ogliams — the parish of Aliabnllog, west of Corkj iii ^liicli several inscriptions liaye been foimd. 
Its moiuitain vicinity, tbe comparatively recent period in wMcli a clearance from its piimeval woods 
had been effected, its still craggy and moorland character and seclusion, had rendered this section of the 
connty less attractive to the utilitarian cultivatorj and its ancient monuments were, therefore, left bnt little 
disturbed^ thus offering a productive field to the explorer. Here are still to be fonnd the ancient uncon- 
secrated circular Kiel, the mystic Circle, the Cromleac, the solitary DaUan, and the Bath. Ten inscribed 
stones were the first fruits of llr. Abell's and my joint explorations here, several of which have since 
been brought in and deposited in the Cork Institution. Our success in this quarter induced more 
extended enquuies ; and Kerry natm-ally attracted attention, not only relying on Pelham's report, al- 
ready alluded to, but excited still fm-ther by communications from the Rev. John Casey, P.P. of 
Ferriter and Dunquin. In 183S, accompanied by Messrs. Abell, Horgan, and Willes, I made a very 
interesting exploration of the barony of Corkaguinny ; and I have^ since then, visited various portions of 
that county, always with satisfactory results ; the discoveries continuously made exceeding even oxu' 
most sanguine expectations. 

Hitherto, the process of investigation was left exclusively in the hands of the members of the 
South Munster Antiquariait Society ; but, within the last five or six years, iVfr. Bichard Hitchcock, a 
native of Kerry himself, and possessing an ardent predilection for archffiological pm'smts, having been 
temporarily located in Corkagiiinny, had his attention attracted ta the inscribed monuments so nume- 
rous in that district. Tew have ever entered into researches of this nature with more downright and 
hearty zeal than did this g-entleman. Unspaiing of time, labour, and correspondencej he has pursued 
his investigations with more than the zeal and devotion of "Old Mortality" himself . I found, in 1S4:S, 
when I paid a second visit to the Dingle district, that he had already added considerably to the 
number of inscriptions which we had discovered, and anticipated us in the examination of otherSj 
which we had on om^ note-books. He has, since then, been engaged by the Bcy. Dr. Charles Grraves, 
of Trinity College, Dublin, to continue his researches on behalf of that learned gentleman, who has 
announced a work on Ogham literature, which the Irish Archseological Society have determined tc 
print as one of their pubHcations. llr. Hitchcock has, accordingly, extended the sphere of his enqiii- 
ries, as we perceive by Ms discoveries in Kilkenny, and added to the number of inscriptions already 
collected. By researches thus prosecuted, and thus productive in other parts of Ireland, a plea ad- 
vanced by some of our metropolitan and northern antiquaries, to the effect that the Ogham was only 
to be fomid in the South of Ireland, is effectually answered. At best it was but an apology for in- 
dolence. NeUson in his Irish Grammar, (pp. 65, 66, & 86) had long since demonstrated its fallacy by his 
statement respecting an inscription in*a Bath near Dun drum ; and the inscriptions found at Knockmany, 
in Tyrone, of which William Carleton, our unrivalled novelist, gave us the first indication, are a further 
evidence. I have myself seen and copied a double inscription in a " souten-ain" in Connaught i and it 
would but httle sui'prize if the crypts of those great Baths still remaining at Tara, Emania, Teltown, 
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Uisiiiicli, Cnuicliaii, Almliuin, &c., were explored, that, imcb.ri.stiuii as these remains arc,, writings in 
the primaeval characters should be found. I'liey have been mot witii in Scotland and Wales^ and uo 
doubt may he traced wherever the footsteps of tlie Gael had been. 

The following catalogue of inscriptions hitherto discovcredj witli the names of the finders, has 
been made out as iiiUy as any information has been attainable : — 



Kerry, 


Trabeg, 


Llhuyd, J. Whdele. 


J)o. 


Baliinisteenig, 


Pelhanij J. Wiudeh^ 


Do, . 


Kihnelchedor, 


Bo. 


Do. 


Aghadoe, 


Do. 


Do. .,. .. 


Ballintagg'art, 7, 


Do. 


Do. 


Lugnagoppol, % 


Do. 


Do 


" Ballinrawrigj 7 


Do. 


Do 


Ballyrea«>'h, 


G. Fetrie. 


Do 


Whitelield, , 


The MacGillvcuddy. 


Do 


Fortwilliamj ... 


T. C. Dublin. 


Do. 


Dunmoro, ... ... 


... J. Windde, 


Do 


Ballynahunta, 


Do. 


Do 


CoolcookgM, 5, 


Do. 


Do 


Dunloc 5, 


Do. 


Do. 


. ... Gurtvickaree, 


Do. 


Do 


... Mang-erton, 


Do. 


Do 


Lonmnach, 


Po. 


Do 


Tinahealy, 2, 


Do- 


Do 


Kihiaghtinj 


Do. 


Do 


Droumcaor, 


Do, 


Do. 


Ballintarmon 3, 


Do. 


Do. ... • .. 


Castle Gregory, 


II, Ilitclicaek. 


Do. 


Logher, 


Do, 


Do. .,. 


Kinnardj ^, (see plate) 


Do. 


Do, 


LmisvickiUanCj 


Do. 


Do 


Lahern, 


Do, 


Do. ,.. ,., 


G nrtaciu'rane, 


Do. 


Do. 


... Keeb • 


Do. 


Do. 


Aglis, S 


Do. 


Do 


Balliiivoher, ... 


Do, 


Do- 


Endagh, 


.., Do. 


Do. ... .. 


K.ilfoimtain, .,, 


Do. 
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Kerry, 

Do. 

Po. 

Po. 

Do. 

Do, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Goik, 

Do. 

Do, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Limericlc, . 
Waterford, . 

Do. 
Clare, 

Do. 

Kilkemiy, . 

Do. 
Do. 

Comiatightj 
Tyrone, 
DoAvn, 
Scotland, 

Do. 
Walesj 

Do. 



Grmrtagnini-nacli, 


B. Hitclicock. 


Ejlcohnanj ... 


Do. 


BaUinyeamga ... 


Do. 


Brandon, 3, 


Do. 


Ardavenagli, 


Do. 


Kilgobinet, 


Do. 


BraM, 


Do. 


Agliaconiliel, 3^ ... 


Do. 


Derreenderagli, (see plate) .. 


Do. 


AgMuskey^ 


Z. C. Hawkes aad J. Wmdele. 


Grlounawillen, 


W- Hackett and J. Windele. 


AghalDullog, lOj ... 


J. Windele. 


TuHig, 


Do, 


Biimfort, 


Do. 


Ballyliaiik, 6, ... .. 


Do. 


Bealalianiirej ^, 


Do. 


Kaockoran, 


Do. 


Muskeny, 5, ... ... .. 


Do, 


Bantiy, 


Do. 


Oarbery, 


Do. 


Tiil%las, 


Do. 


Groomley, 


Do. 


Bally ore vane, (see plate) 


Do. 


Keelgal,3, ... 


Do. 


Knockfeeiina, ... 


Han, J. Windele. 


Arflmnre, ... ,., 


J. Windele. 


Ballyqnin, 


Oldham. 


CaJlan, 


T. O'Elanagan. 


Scattery Island, 


SeeBiih. miwMag,Jmt,,l^^^ 


Knocktoplier, ... 


B. Hitclicock, 


Gouran, 


Do. 


Tuliolierm, 


J. G. A.Prim & O'Neill. 


One 


J. Windele. 


Knockmany ... 


W. Carleton, 


Dimdiaim, 


Neilson. 


PitmacMe, 




Golspie, 




Kenfegge, 




Tm-pillan/ 




H 
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Tlie great-Biajoiityof tlie Keiry inscriptions, witlx Mr. Hitclicock's name attached, it is liglit to 
add, have also been seen and copied by myself; but, to him is certainly due the credit of original 
discovery. 

Of those several inscriptions herein enumerated, 39 have been found in Eaths, M on Dallans or 
pillar-stones, and 14; in Christian burial-groiinds. Others have been discovered displaced from their 
original sites ; some in miconsecrated Kiels or bnrial-places for xmbiiptized infants and suicides ; a 
group of seven on a sea-side tumukis; two on a funereal ZeacM; and more as forming part of ancient 
Queirk or circles. Twelve are marked with the Christian emblem. 

The ttunulus is that of Ballinrannig, near Smerwick, which was crowned by a circle of seven 
stones, each inscribed. On excavating there, human remains were disinterred. Five of those stones 
were most unnecessarily removed, in 184 8 — some to Burnham, the seat of Lord Ventrjr, and others to 
BlennerviUCj near Tralee. 

The Leacht is a square heaped enclosure, at Ounagoppol, east of Dingle ; at its angles m-e placed 
four stones, two of which are inscribed. 

One of the Gloimoglouch stones, and another at Derreendragh (depicted in our lithograph), 
formed a portion of circles at those respective places. What the precise nature of the remains, at 
Bealahamire, near Cork,' is^, cannot be positively determined. Whether a great cemetery, or a vast 
temple, midoque sich mtlierk awe, are subjects for consideration, The principal object is a large oblong 
enclosure, encompassed with an earthen vallum and fosse ; within this is a lesser space, also sur- 
rounded with a now very ruinous fence. This was probably a burial-place, whilst the greater area 
was used for religious rites. Several pillar-stones mark the place; two are inscribed. Outside the 
fosse are an ancient holy well — Tobar Midhr — and several souterrains. O'Brien (Irish Diet.) translates 
the name of the place, "the passage of the plain of adomtioni^ whilst others derive it from Mklh\ 
one of the Tuatha de Danaan demigods, a son of the Daghda. 

It is not necessaiy to advert to the nniversaUy received Pagan origin, and use of the Dalian, 
AH antiquaries, foreign and native, are agreed on these heads. It is amongst the undisputable monu- 
ments of pre-Christian Ireland: our oldest literature recognizes it as such. EochyO'Myn notes the 
stone Tal^ at Tara, which Petrie has so felicitously illustrated. The CalriJie deargt or red scpiilclmd 
pillar, at Eeligna righ, in Cruachan, stiU remains to mark the gi*ave of the Pagan monarchj DaUL 
The perforated pillar-stone, at Txdlow, County Carlow, is the monument of an historical event in tlie 
Snd centmy. Cathaldus Magnire, in the 15th century, saw the Gloghor, or golden stone, once au 
object of Pagan worship, standing, at the right • side of the church of Clogher. Dr, Potric 
found, in the Leahlmr na h-tddhre, a record of the inscribed Dalian of the heathen monarchy 
Airgtheach. Such, also, no doubt, was the fine pillar-stone at Ballycrovane, (represented" in the en- 
graving,) standing on an elevated knoll, looking out on the sea shore, over the old historic waters of Inver 
Sgeine (the Bay of Xeumare), the scene of the &st landing of the Milesians on their island of destiny. 
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Of tlie Uatlis, in whose hidden chambers so many inscriptions haye been met vrith, all our 
evidences are in favour of their heathen antiqnity. Those at Tara, Emama> Cruachan, the hills of 
Allen, Teltown, and TJsnach, are all referable to that period. The inscriptions in most of these 
chambers are engraved on the transverse roofing-stones, and must have been cut before the foimation 
of the crypts themselves \ as their extreinifcies, and much of the lettering, are placed out of \iew in 
many instances. On no stone so found occurs the Cross. 

Immense importance has been attached to the presence of this sacred emblem in the few instances 
where it has been observed ; as also on the occurrence of Ogham in Christian cemeteries. But 
the value of such evidence is greatly weakened, when we recollect the practice of the early missionary 
Church, in all countries, in reference to the superstitions, the religious practices, and the venerated 
monuments of their converts. (See Bede Hist. Ecclesiast. Lib. I., c. 29, especially.) The wide extent, 
of toleration, the transference of places " from the worship of daemons to the service of the true Grod," 
the substitution of angels and saints, for false deities, fee, are well known. Prejpent are the instances 
of Christian Chmxhes built on Pagan sites— sometimes in the immediate vicinity of the heathen fomitain, 
the obelisk, the cromleac, and the round tower. The monument, theretofore, dedicated to a false woxsMp, 
they christianized, by imposing the figm'e of the cross upon it. St. Patrick himself did so in a memo- 
rable instance. IPurthermore, if all Ogham-inscribed stones were, as they have been called, ^^ ilie se- 
jpulcliral monuments of ChrisUans,'' they would, like the Christian monuments at Clonmacnois, Lis- 
more, and elsewhere, all bear the cross upon them ; and the accompanying inscription would, in like 
similitude, present to us the well-known " OroW never absent from the epitaphs at these places. In- 
deed, there is a manifest improbability in the supposition, that a Christian clergy in possession of the 
Homan letter, and using it extensively in their sepulchral inscriptions, should also invent another of 
great rudeness, borrowing the ideafiom the Ilimes of theii ignorant andferocious heathen enemies — the 
wild freebooters of the ISTorth, the wasters, spoilers, and destroyers of churches and clergy alike ; — ^that 
they should falsify the fact by attributing it to a Pagan deity — Ogma — and .that they should spe- 
cially, and almost solely, employ it on monuments confessedly belonging to Pagan times, djopx>ing in 
such cases the customary and pious " Oroit,'" "Well may we ask, where is the record of such alleged 
invention, derivation^ and use? Not, ceitaiuly, in the whole range of Golgan's collections, or in the writ- 
ings of the O'Ciery's, MucPixbises, or any other of our old authors, lay or clerical. Whilst, on the 
contrary, alL the evidences of Seanachie, Bard, and Historian, are alike unanimous in ascribing this, 
not to monks, but to the Pagan Ogma. 

When these inscriptions shall be collected in their entirety, and when the competent translator — 
the profound scholar, conversant with their language in its most archaic form, untrammelled by 
hypotheses or the prejudices of antiquarian schools — shall give ns their truthful meaning, they will 
then speak their own history, and doubtless tell a tale but little in accordance with the vain imaginings 
of dreaming visionaries, past or present. But many obstacles impede our approach to that consummation. 
Besides the baneful inauences of preconceived views, warping and misleading the judgment, on the 
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very tln'esliold of our inqmries we liave to contend witli the serious difficulties arising from tlie 
veiy condition and execution of the inscriptions tlxemselves — ^tlie rudeness and unskilfulness of the 
engraver — ^the action of time and accident, andweatlier, in obliterating, defacing, or rendering doubt- 
ful the characters — the total absence of division in words and often in letters — the imperfection in 
orthogi'aphy — ^the studied obscurities — the abbreviation of words, or their expressionby mere initial letters 
— in all these, too much is left to the imagination, and the consequent chances of error are infinitely mid- 
tiplied. But in the language will be found the cardinal difficulty. Convinced that, in those ancient 
inscriptions, is contained the oldest remnant of the Celtic now extant — that this must belong to a 
period of almost unfathomable antic|_uity — and well aware of the ever-fluctuating nature of human 
speech — ^this hoary idiom must offer the most embarassing obstacles to him who would attempt to read 
it aright. If the language of the time of Cormac Ulfada had become obsolete in the seventh century, 
and then required a gloss from " Cenfaelad the learned;" and if even that gloss has since become 
nearly unintelligible (as we are told it has, by competent authority), what must be the impediments 
and hindrances in his way who would seek a key to the lost speech of Ollamh Fodlila, and Tuathal 
the Acceptable ! No wonder then that scholars shrink from the attempt ; or that, when tempted to a 
trial, they hopelessly differ upon the formation of its words, and the rendering of its meanings \ 
An instance is at hand in winch an inscription of only nine letters has been translated in seven 
different fashions, as variant and wide sqynxt as the poles — ^where one gentleman has found the 
Latinized name of a French Bishop of the sixth centmy, another has discovered that of a Druid, of 
some Tuiknown anterior age — a third regards it as a biHngual epitaph, a Latin and Lish compound — 
a fom'th reads in it *'the flag of Dima/' &c,, &c. These discrepancies should serve as a salutary 
warning. Indeed, until these researches are more advanced — until other portions of the island are 
explored, and more important monuments examined — it may not be too much to say that very decided 
opinions should be withheld : the time has hardly yet arrived for positive conclusions. 



EniTOHS* KoTE. — The discovery of inscriptloiis in the Ogham character, both in Scotland and Engkntl, has 
latterly given a fresli interest to this wliolo sul^iect. Tbe follDwing particulars, relating to those found in Scotland, 
were communicated at a meeting o£ tlie Society of Antiquaries, of Scotland, held 9th I'eb.j 1852 : — " The secretary 
called attention to an Ogham inscription engraved round the margin of the |;stone at G-olspie, in Sutherland, of so 
marked a character, as to leave no doubt of its correspondence With the Irish (Oghams j and thereby adding a second 
example to tlie Ogham inscription already pointed out on the Newton Stone. The interestj as well as the impor- 
tance, of the latter is greatly increased, as it appears to be a bilingual inscription, and holdsl out the hope tha^ the 
unknown characters engraved on it may yet be decyphered" Another inonument of the same class as that at 
Golspie has since been discovered, also having an Ogham inscription round the edge, in the churchyard of Aith,.'. on 
'he East side of the Island of Bressay, Shetland, where an ancient church formerly stood. It was Exhibited' by 
Dr. Gharleton, during the Congress of the ArchEeological Institute, at Kewcastle, in the month of August. 



